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O brief summary could 
N do justice to the mem- 

ory of Mr. V. Everit 
Macy — either his personal 
character or the breadth and 
intensity of his public interests. 
But among the many groups 
of friends and co-workers who 
have been enriched by his fel- 
lowship none received more 
hearty support and coopera- 
tion than those who labored 
for the protection of working 
children. 

In 1904 when the National 
Child Labor Committee was 
formed Mr. Macy became 
Treasurer. He continued in 
that responsible position until 
October, 1926, when the reali- 
zation of his limited strength 
forced him to relinquish many 


of his local and national responsibilities. He continued 
in the membership of the Board of Trustees until 1928 
when he was unanimously elected Honorary Life Mem- 
ber of the Board. For several years prior to this, when 
he became Superintendent of the Poor in Westchester 
County, New York, and resigned from some twenty- 
three governing boards and local and national com- 
mittees, he still retained his membership on the Board 
of the National Child Labor Committee and continued 
to serve as Treasurer explaining that this was one of 
the interests which, because of its great need and gen- 
eral unpopularity, he felt he must continue to support. 

Among the men of wealth who give generously to 
educational, health and other welfare projects, Mr. 
Macy exhibited the rare combination of one who gives 
himself with his gift. His interest in the enterprises to 
which he contributed was in a real sense a personal 
interest and he seemed never to tire of studying the 
details of policy and program carried forward through 
funds his own generosity or his wide influence made 


possible. 





V. EVERIT MACY 


By OwEN R. Lovejoy 





opportunity. 


The reconstruction of the 
whole policy of caring for the 
poor in Westchester County 
and the comprehensive plan for 
the development of the County 
Park system are two of the out- 
standing local achievements of 


this idealist who sought to 


realize his ideals with the pa- 
tience and thoroughness of a 
structural engineer. It was in 
this same spirit that he ren- 
dered his best service to the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, combining prudence 
with courage; recognizing the 
slow steps by which healthy 
social changes are evolved; 
never carried away by extreme 
policies but always congenial 
to those who ventured to the 
most advanced positions. 


The last public appearance of Mr. Macy with his 
associates in this reform was at the dinner celebrating 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the organization of 
the National Child Labor Committee last December. 
This was immediately prior to his departure for the 
West in an attempt to regain his health. His presence 
at that meeting rests like a benediction on those who 
serve the cause and seems to exact the pledge of fur- 
ther progress until the purposes for which the Com- 
mittee was formed have been achieved. And we are 
sure that while the aged, the infirm, the impoverished 
and the criminal are debtors to him; while the pro- 
moters of education, the lovers of beauty and many 
other groups are seeking now to pay tribute to this 
ideal citizen, the largest army indebted to him is com- 
posed of the many thousands of America’s children 
formerly disinherited and doomed to ignorance, ineffi- 
ciency and want, a multitude who may never know his 
name but who through his wise counsel and generous 
gifts have been brought from bondage to freedom and 
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EVENING CLASSES VS. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


HIS year, as other years, has seen bills introduced 
in the legislatures of important industrial states 
designed to weaken the law requiring employed 
minors to attend continuation school. One of the most 
common and outwardly fairly harmless devices pro- 
posed is to permit the substitution of attendance at 
evening school for attendance at continuation school. 

Several bills to this effect were introduced in New 
York. These bills died in Committee, but while they 
were under consideration the Board of Education of 
New York City adopted a resolution on the subject 
which by some is considered to endorse the principle 
of night school attendance as an alternative to atten- 
dance at day continuation school. The members of the 
Board of Education do not all seem to agree about the 
meaning of their resolution but at any rate the subject 
is again stirred up. In New Jersey, a proposed school 
code likewise carries such a measure. 

With the argument that evening school attendance 
should be permitted in lieu of continuation school 
attendance because employers will not give jobs to 
children who have to go to day continuation school, 
we have not one whit of sympathy. One might just as 
well justify the laws of certain southern states per- 
mitting children to work 60 hours a week in the mills 
on the ground that, if the statutes were changed, chil- 
dren would be discriminated against in employment. 
So much the better! 

But there are cases where on the surface the law 
seems to bear a little hardly—such as the ambitious 
child who is attending night school anyway, hoping 
thereby to win his high school diploma, and who in 
addition must attend continuation school. At first 
glance this may seem a bit unreasonable. However, 
such a child does not carry a heavier load than if he 
were excused from continuation school attendance. 
On the contrary his working hours are shorter, for 


attendance at continuation school is deducted from 
the number of weekly hours of work permitted. 

The real crux of the matter is that if the substitution 
of night school for continuation school attendance be 
once countenanced, at that moment the overthrow of 
the continuation school is begun. 

What such a scheme really means is the substitution 
of compulsory night school attendance for the continu- 
ation school. The “option” is nominal only. Employers 
will make it a condition of employment, and children 
who prefer the daytime continuation schcol will not 
be able to compete for jobs against children who choose 
the evening school. The day continuation school will go. 

The National Child Labor Committee believes the 
substitution of attendance at evening school for 
attendance at continuation school would be unwise 
and harmful: 

(1) Children need rest and recreation after their 
day's work. Very few children, especially during the 
years of adolescent strain, are able to attend evening 
school after working 8 hours a day without harmful 
results. Physicians, social workers, and teachers agree 
that such a practice is detrimental to health. 

(2) It would increase the hours of work. The time 
spent in continuation schcol attendance is included in 
the working week allowed children. If they attend 
night school, this time must be given in addition to 
the legal working week. There is no justification for 
compelling a child to perform a full day's work and 
then attend school. 

(3) Children should not be forced to leave their 
homes at night. It is especially unwise to require imma- 
ture girls to be out in the evening attending night 
school centers which are often located far from their 
homes and not always in the best neighborhoods. 

(4) It is impossible to enforce night school atten- 
dance, for employers would assume no responsibility 
for the attendance of children in their employ, as they 
are obliged to do at present. 

(5) It is unsound educationally. The day continua- 
tion school provides education for employed minors 
at the hours when they are mentally alert. Few 
children are capable of mental concentration after a 
full day's work. 

(6) Children would once more be forced into a more 
or less academic mold unrelated to their everyday 
experience. The continuation school is an institution 
existing especially for and adapted to the needs of the 
working child. It is the agency that helps the child 
make the transition from school to working life. The 
curriculum is related to the child's employment corre- 
lating work and study; vocational guidance, counsel- 
ling and placement work are all centered in the con- 
tinuation school. The evening school, on the other 
hand, serves many types of students; it is less flexible, 
more standardized and cannot hope to develop this 
same relationship to the child's work life. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES 
OF INDUSTRY 


At the meeting of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation held in New Orleans this winter, a thought- 
provoking paper on “The Work Experiences of Part- 
Time Students” was read by J. Ray Stine of Akron, 
Ohio, a city where experimental work along this line 
has been conducted. Mr. Stine is a believer not only 
in school supervision of junior wage-earners through 
part-time school programs but also in the educational 
possibilities of industry. “It has been our experience 
in Ohio,” he said, “that wherever continuation schools 
have been conducted in industry under proper work- 
ing conditions they have been uniformly successful. 
These satisfactory results are without question directly 
attributable to the utilization of industrial experiences 
and present employment problems in the educational 
program. The success of any part-time or continuation 
school will depend almost entirely upon the extent 
to which employment situations function in the 
training program.” 


In considering the possibility of training children 
in and through industrial establishments on a coopera- 
tive or other basis, it must be borne in mind that in 
Ohio continuation school attendance does not begin 
until 16 years and, as Mr. Stine himself suggests, 
what may be successful for the group between 16 and 
18 years is not always applicable to the group between 
14 and 16 years. The problems of vocational training 
for this group are quite distinct, and a system success- 
ful with older children may be disastrous with younger 
children if it means increasing the ease with which 
children leave full-time school for employment. 


Mr. Stine published a year or so ago the results of 
a study attempting to evaluate part-time work under 
the title, A Comparative Study of Part-Time and Full- 
Time Students in the Public Schools of Toledo, Lima, 
and Fremont, Ohio. This publication may be secured 
from the Department of Vocational Education of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


STAGE CHILDREN 
National Child Labor Committee: 


You may be interested to know that the amendment 
to the child labor law of Minnesota, which was passed 
during the last session of the Legislature, has proved 
most gratifying in reducing the number of permits 
issued for the appearance of children under 10 years 
of age in theatrical entertainments. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1928, 230 
permits were issued to children under 10 years of age 
to appear in theatrical entertainments. This involved 
141 children ranging from 2% years of age to 9 years. 
These children gave a total of 2169 performances dur- 
ing a period of 1108 days. 


The amendment to the theater child law became 
effective April 22, 1929. During the five-month period 
since that date only one permit was issued for the 
appearance of a child under 10. During the five-month 
period prior to the enactment of this amendment 130 
permits were issued for the appearance of children 
under 10 involving 104 children. 


The new theater child law has also been responsible 
for a considerable falling off in permits for the appear- 
ance of children over 10 but under 16 years. Permits 
were refused for the appearance of eight children over 
10 in theatrical entertainments: six because school 
work was not up to standard; one because it would 
necessitate the child's absence from school; and one 
because no record of the child's school work was pro- 
duced as required. 


The law now provides that all applications must be 
made direct to the Industrial Commission. In the past 
applications for children under 10 were made to the 
Industrial Commission, but for children between 10 
and 16 they were made to the mayors of the towns in 
which the children were to appear, notice being sent 
to the Industrial Commission. 


Louise E. ScHutz, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 


CHILD LABOR IS NOT ALWAYS 
CHEAP 


HE Butte, Montana, branch of Swift & Com- 

pany took on another worker. Both the manager 

and foreman knew that the boy was only 11 and 
that the child labor law of Montana forbids the em- 
ployment of children under 16 in industrial plants. 
Probably they thought he would come cheap. He 
worked four days, as it turned out, at $1250 a day. 
On the fourth day while helping to move some heavy 
machinery he received hurts that resulted in his death. 
The closed account stands: 


FOR FOUR DAYS’ WORK 


Paid Received 
Swift & Co. . $5000 4 days unskilled labor 
Boy's Mother . . . 1 son $5000 
es ? 


Of course, we are not business men, nor exceeding 
wise in the higher accountancy of business—but it 
looks to us like a poor bargain, all round. 


IT is my firm conviction, grounded on a study of 
educational history, that teachers rarely improve the 
curriculum and liberalize school procedure until they 
have the actual problem right upon them. 

—JOHN M. Brewer. 
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AN INVITATION TO 
FOUNDATIONS 


What is the proper limit of compulsory school 
attendance? Gradually we have increased it from a 
few weeks for children under 12 or 14 to eight or nine 
full months up to 14, 16, or sometimes 18 years, with 
compulsory continuation school attendance in the bar- 
gain. “Somewhere there must be a limit beyond which 
youth should not be compelled,” says William D. 
Parkinson in the first of a series of articles entitled 
‘Problems for Research” in the Journal of Education 
for November, 1929. And he feels that there has not 
as yet been any real investigation as to where that 
limit lies. 

Whether persons who have left school at a certain 
age would have benefited by continuing in school 
another year or two or three and if so in what type 
of school, and, on the other hand, whether some chil- 
dren who remained in school might have derived more 
benefit from going to work earlier, are questions which 
no one can answer. But their answers underlie the 
wisdom or futility of efforts to raise the compulsory 
attendance age. 

Mr. Parkinson throws the challenge and asks which 
of the great foundations will undertake such a study, 
a study “‘as technical and as difficult as the investiga- 
tion of pellagra or the hookworm, and no less 
important.” 

EVENING CLASSES vs. CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 2) 


(7) Compulsory evening schools for working boys 
were tried in New York in 1910. Attendance was 
secured for only 3000 of the 22,000 boys affected. The 
plan proved a complete failure and the law was 
repealed in 1913, the present system of continuation 
schools being established in its place. This experience 
showed that the law could not be enforced, that chil- 
dren were too fatigued to attend, that parents ob- 
jected to having them go to school at night, and that 
some children used it as an excuse to stay out on the 
streets. At the time the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine definitely stated that such compulsory evening 
school attendance was detrimental to the health of 
boys who had been working all day. It was never even 
suggested that the law should be applied to girls. 

The basic soundness of the continuation school idea 
is no longer challenged. As these schools have ceased 
to be a mere prolongation of school work and are 
rapidly developing into effective agencies for the 
adjustment of young workers to industrial life, their 
value has been recognized. Today twenty-seven states 
have compulsory daytime continuation schools. 

Let each state beware of being the first to take a 
backward step. 


THE “MAGAZINE CREW” RACKET 


No less than 112 boys and girls left stranded by 
“magazine crews’ have been assisted by Travelers’ 
Aid Societies in the last few months, some of them 
girls as young as 16 years. Concerns employing these 
youngsters are reported from Minneapolis, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
“Opportunity for travel” is the bait used, and the 
recruits are gathered in through the “Help Wanted” 
columns of newspapers. ‘Girls have been found hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes in a condition of 
practical peonage through the manager letting them 
have money only for food.’ All cases of young people 
getting into difficulties through answering advertise- 
ments of this nature, should be reported to the 
National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies, 23 
West 43rd St., New York City. 


DOMESTIC WORK FORBIDDEN 


In contrast to most of the state laws in this country 
which exempt domestic service from the restrictions 
of the child labor laws, a recent presidential decree in 
Bolivia places work as servants in the list of occupa- 
tions prohibited for children under 16, along with night 
work, work in occupations “‘prejudicial to health, 
education or morals,’ or in establishments engaged in 
the sale of liquor. Minors employed in industrial or 
commercial establishments are subject to physical 
examination by the General Bureau of Public Health, 
and may be ordered dismissed if their health is found 
to have suffered from the employment. 

(Pan America, February, 1930) 


DRIFTING INTO CRIME 


[-xamination of the juvenile delinquency records of 
half a dozen boys between 16 and 20 years of age, 
five of whom are second and third offenders, shows, 
says William Lewis Butcher, Executive Secretary of 
the International Boys’ Work Council, writing in the 
Kiwanis Magazine for April, 1930, that the first 
offense was committed when they were between 14 
and 16 years. 

Mr. Butcher concludes a sort of composite analysis 
of the background of such boys as follows: “Just as 
soon as the opportunity affords itself, at about 15 or 
16 years of age, John leaves school and goes to work 
as a laborer in a mill. He is immediately confronted 
with the ‘blind-alley) and ‘one-track’ job, which 
crushes out incentive and makes him fertile soil for 
the planting of the seeds of delinquency. A victim of 
a broken home, a victim of no place to play, a victim 
of society s negligence in not providing supervised 
recreation and scientific social work, a school program 
that fits into his life and a job that has a future, he 
drifts, logically, into a life of crime.” 
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ON THE CONTINUING NEED FOR 
FAIRY GODMOTHERS 
" (sce upon a time’ when children were con- 


sidered the property of their parents or guar- 

dians, and child protection societies were 
undreamed of, there was no redress against parental or 
quasi-parental cruelty. It was perhaps for the very 
reason that no escape was provided that an exception- 
ally sensitive soul occasionally interpreted child suffer- 
ings on the plane of universal tragedy, and men of 
gifted imaginations wove fairy tales about abused 
children in which they were given magic assistance by 
dwarfs, djinns, invisible cloaks or wishing tables. 

The “cases” given below are reported in the 
National Humane Review for April, 1930, and in each 
instance the American Humane Association or kindred 
organization played the part of a prosaic but entirely 
adequate fairy godmother. 

Is it unreasonable to hope that we shall some day 
reach the point where child protection societies are 
once more unknown—not because child abuse is 
allowed to go unchecked as in the old days, but 
because there is no longer any child abuse to be 
checked, no adults who are unwilling to give children 
a fair deal? 

Meanwhile, the United States in the twentieth cen- 
tury still offers themes appropriate to: 


Grimm 

“Otto, aged 14 years, whose father and mother are 
dead, lived with his aunt and uncle. He was made to 
sleep on a bunch of dirty rags on 
the back porch. His food consisted 
of what was left from the table of 
the relatives. He chopped wood, 
cleaned the yard, and did the 
chores. He was kept out of school 
because his aunt said he was too 
stupid to learn. He was continu- 
ally beaten with all kinds of 
instruments. » 





Dickens 





“A little girl, eleven years old, 
mother dead, kept house for father 
and a younger sister and brother. 
The father was a bricklayer; the 
little girl had his heavy overalls 
to wash. Because she failed to lay out some clean 
clothes one day, her father hit her in her mouth with 
his fist and used a board on her back. He had a 
brutal temper. ” 











Victor Hugo 
‘Please buy some paper flowers’ was the plea of 
a little boy whose foster mother was a dope fiend. 
The child had to earn money and receive beatings 
from the woman who had adopted him.”’ 





Hans Andersen 


“A curly-haired girl, aged six years, was placed on 
the streets to sell newspapers. She was an attractive 
little figure, with a large pocket in her tiny apron, as 
she stood holding 
newspapers. When 
questioned . . . the 
child said that her 
father had asthma, 
and her big sister 
could not find work. 
Upon investigation 
the worker found a 
family of four able- 
bodied adults living in a comfortable house on the 
earnings of the ‘Baby.’ The mother acknowledged that 
the child was the only one working at the time, and she 
raised a big fuss when the child was ordered removed 
from the streets, and the adults were told to sell the 
papers themselves.” 














IDYLL OR IDOL? 


. HE dearest idol of the American public’ was 
Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy’s characterization of 
child labor in agriculture at the Third Annual 

Conference on Public Affairs of the New York City 

League of Women Voters. He pointed out that agri- 

culture, domestic service, and street trades are three 

forms of child labor which have proved extremely 
difficult to curb and which in many communities are 
still as prevalent and carried on under as harmful 

conditions as when the child labor movement began a 

quarter of a century ago. 

The employment of children in agriculture especially 
has had the sympathy of the public, who think of the 
child as working outdoors, in the sunshine, busy with 
the chores and other light tasks around his father’s 
place, working under his father's supervision, and 
gradually learning farming in a natural, practical and 
healthful way. But unfortunately this point of view 
overlooks the fact that in many sections of the country 
agriculture has developed into a large-scale business 
industry, employing thousands of children, sometimes 
on their parents’ place but more often among strangers 
or in migratory camps. And the conditions under which 
this work is carried on are frequently almost as 
undesirable as those in unregulated industrial 
employment. 


CHILD LABOR is the costliest power in the world. 
It is the gathering up of the promises and possibilities 
of future existence, of future civilized society, to crush 
them into a mill which grinds out gold on one hand 
and miserable wrecks on the other. 

FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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CALIFORNIA 


A report on the elementary schools of the City of 
Santa Paula for the year 1926-27 states that of the 
1280 pupils enrolled, 49.9 per cent are Mexicans. 
Approximately 42 per cent (all Mexicans) of the entire 
enrollment had to be segregated because of their 
language handicap. Nine-tenths of the segregated chil- 
dren were retarded, compared with one-third of the 
naiive children. In the normal graded classes, about 
11 per cent of the enrollment is Mexican. “A large 
number of the Mexican children attend school because 
of the enforcement of the compulsory education law, 
which requires all children up to 16 to attend school.’ 


DELAWARE 


The Annual Report of the Department of Instruc- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1929, contains a brief 
history of free education in the state, in honor of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
free schools, which stresses the process of equalization 
of educational opportunities throughout the state. As 
late as 1900 there was no four-year high school in the 
state; in 1928 they were available to every.child in 
the state. Fifty years ago the annual term in Wilming- 
ton was 196 days and in Sussex County, 90 days; now 
it is 186.3 days in Wilmington and 182 days in Sussex 
County. During the past ten years 117 small one- 
teacher schools have been closed and the pupils pro- 
vided with free transportation to graded schools. 


VIRGINIA 


During the year ending September 30, 1928, accord- 
ing to the Thirty-second Annual Report of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry (published in 
1930), 1112 children from 12 to 15 years inclusive were 
granted badges for outdoor work when school was not 
in session. This covers the following occupations: 
newsboys, 518; errand boys, 301; bootblacks, 45; golf 
caddies, 123; messengers, 125. More than half these 
children were under 14 years, and affidavits were 
accepted as proof of age in 386 cases. 

Work permits for full-time employment were granted 
to 530 children of 14 and to 562 children of 15 years. 
Of these children, only 116 had entered high school. 
Affidavits were accepted as proof of age in 459 cases. 
The occupations for which the largest numbers of 
children were given permits are: textiles, 419; shoes, 
118; mercantile, 94; tobacco and clothing, 67 each. 
Four permits are reported for farm and dairy work, 
and none for work in canneries. 


SOCIETY AND THE CHILpb. By Edward N. Clopper. 
Gorham Press, Boston. 1929. $2.00. 

There are many doers in the field of child welfare, 
many intelligent doers with whom heart and head 
work together. Yet it may be questioned if the theory, 
the philosophy, of child welfare, has received its due 
of cerebral attention. Here is a book in which theory 
and practice are treated conjointly, revealing the 
essential harmony between the two which illumines 
and justifies them both. It is written by a man who 
has had wide and varied experience as a child-welfare 
worker, and who has thought profoundly not only of 
the method but of the meaning of the tasks in which 
he has engaged. He has given us here a real sociology 
of childhood. 

The deep, historical, everlasting, ineluctable 
inter-relatedness of “society and the child,’—this 
inter-relatedness not only as a fact but as a process— 
is not less in evidence through the pages of the book 
than the inter-relatedness of the different forms of 
child-welfare activity, in aim, method and result. 
(And so also of the “conditions” which inspire such 
activity.) The wholeness of society and of the child, 
of social welfare and of child welfare, the unity of 
individual and social progress—these conceptions, so 
frequently mouthed in easy, platitudinous phrases, 
become clear and dramatic realities as a background 
for facts which sometimes depress and sometimes 
cheer. The seriousness of it all is every now and then 
relieved by a dash of humor or a glimpse of birds and 
flowers. The book is always well and interestingly 
written. 

In the chapter on “Child Labor,” the author 
recognizes, as everywhere else, the importance of defi- 
nition. Child labor has been more often described than 
defined, but description is not enough for the purposes 
either of intelligent discussion of the problem or of 
intelligent solution of the problem. And of course, 
only intelligent discussion is real discussion, and there 
can be no other real solution than an intelligent one. 
Child labor means a variety of things, all evil; it does 
not mean the kind of work which in itself is good and 
leaves the child with plenty of opportunity for the 
other good things of childhood. Dr. Clopper writes: 

“If we regard suitable work as educative and child 
labor in the popular sense as exploitative we recognize 
the disciplinary value of the one for the purposes of 
child training, as well as its educational, developmental 
and recreative values, while on the other hand we 
condemn all forms and conditions of employment 
which involve the abuse of childhood. With this dis- 
tinction in mind, we may venture to define child labor 
as any employment of a person under the age of eight- 
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een years, whether for wages or not, whether under 
the direction of others or not, which interferes with 
his growth, health, education, training, or proper 
measure of recreation.” Child labor is not yet over, 


very far from it. 
RAYMOND G. FULLER. 


THE VISITING TEACHER AT Work. By Jane F. Culbert. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1929. $1.50. 


The duties of the visiting teacher are easily defined— 
they consist in enabling the individual child to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the school. But the variety 
of the problems she meets and the multiplicity of the 
means she must take to solve them requires the utmost 
flexibility of procedure and adaptability of tempera- 
ment. A visiting teacher who works successfully along 
the lines described in the present book must exert a 
tremendously constructive influence in preventing and 
remedying the maladjustment of pupils which so 
frequently leads to habitual truancy or the premature 
leaving of school for work; in decreasing the parental 
indifference which condones that irregularity of atten- 
dance.which often leads to retardation and eventual 
elimin&tion; in detecting and relieving over-heavy bur- 
dens of outside work carried by the school child; and 
in prolonging and heightening the value of schooling, 
to the individual pupil in many other ways. 

“Children who want to leave school for work can 
sometimes be shown the value of continuing their 
education—what it will mean to them in increasing 
opportunities for advancement in the line which inter- 
ests them. If this method does not prove feasible and 
the child has consistently done poor work or has had 
a poor record of behavior, it is sometimes possible to 
motivate his school work by indicating to him that he 
must show his fitness for work through steady improve- 
ment in his present school job over a stated period of 
time. There are records of cases where children, after 
remaining in school a little longer in this way and 
gaining satisfaction in their success or improvement, 
have become so much interested in their school work 
that they have put off going to work for some time. 
Or, if the child who leaves school can be kept in touch 
with the school, he may decide to return when he sees 
the usefulness of further training.” 

The relationship between the work of the visiting 
teacher and the vocational counsellor is described as 
follows: 

“Where the counsellor is more particularly concerned 
with children who must leave school to go to work or 
who should be persuaded or enabled to remain longer 
in school, the visiting teacher, who has known many 
of them for along time, can often contribute a valuable 
fund of social and educational history bearing upon 
their problems. The counsellor will want to know all 
that is possible of the background of the child whom 
She is advising, especially if he has exhibited prob- 
lematic trends.” 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Louis Horn. 


1929. $2.00. 


In this treatment of the elementary school are 
included chapters on compulsory education—problems 
of enactment and problems of enforcement. 

The author discusses the variations found in the 
laws of the different states relative to the age period 
during which attendance is compulsory, the length of 
the school term, exemptions, etc., together with reasons 
for these variations, such as race prejudice, child labor, 
economic conditions. The methods and effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the laws are shown to be as 
divergent as the statutes themselves. 

In the opinion of the writer democracy in education 
means giving “each child all the training of which he 
can avail himself,’ and to this end he suggests less 
inflexible legislation and more discretionary power in 
the hands of some expert state commission. A con- 
tinuous school census, and vestment of enforcement of 
attendance laws in some competent state body are 
advocated. 


By John 
The Century Company, New York. 


AGENCIES WorRKING WITH AND For CHILDREN. 
Mildred O. Moody and Elva M. Westbrook. Research 
Service Bulletin No. 7. International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago, 1929. 50 cents. 


By 


The purpose of this handbook is to make available 
to workers in the field of child welfare a list of organiza- 
tions chartered by the national government or having 
nation-wide scope, making possible a greater integra- 
tion of activities and cooperation between agencies 
and parents or teachers. An especially useful feature 
is the inclusion of information concerning materials 
(pictures, stories, bulletins, pamphlets, etc.) of value 
in program building and other work with children. 
Organizations are listed alphabetically and are indexed 
under the “‘areas of human experience’ which they 
touch. 


INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENTS AND LABOR: RECORD OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 1919- 
1928. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 1928. $2.00. 


Describes the origin and establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, its structure, and the results 
of its work from its inception to 1928. The summary of 
action includes the conventions relating to young 
persons in industry, in agriculture, on the sea, as 
trimmers and stokers, medical examinations, industrial 
night work and lead poisoning. The Articles estab- 
lishing the International Labor Organization are 
printed in the appendix. 





Employer—'’ What are you doing back here? Didn't 
you read the letter | gave you? 

Boy— Yes, sir, inside it said, "You are dismissed, 
outiside it said, ‘Please return in five days.’ ” 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Louisiana legislature convenes on May 12. Adjourn- 
ments in April: New York, Rhode Island and South 


Carolina; New Jersey recessed until November. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational Requirements. The bill raising the com- 
pulsory school age to 15 years with completion cf the 
seventh grade was given unfavorable report by Ways 
and Means Committee. Report accepted by Senate. 


MIssISSIPPI 

School Attendance. The bill making attendance com- 
pulsory for the entire term (instead of for 80 days 
only) in cities with a population of 10,000 or more, 
except for children attending a “part-time school 
established by public school authorities and approved 
by the State Board of Education for the full term of 
such school” has been approved by the Governor. 

Child Labor. A companion bill making it unlawful 
to employ children in mills, factories, canneries and 
manufacturing establishments unless they have com- 
plied or are complying with the compulsory school 
attendance law (which requires completion of the 
elementary course for children under 16). Approved. 


New JERSEY 

Dangerous Occupations. Bill has been postponed 
until the next annual session. 

Migratory Investigation. The bill providing for an 
investigation of migrant child workers has been 
approved by the Governor. 

School Code. This measure which includes an article 
which would raise the educational requirement for 
work permits to completion of the eighth grade for 
children of 14 years, reached third reading in the 
Senate, still retaining an objectionable clause per- 
mitting employed minors to substitute evening school 
for daytime continuation school, and was then laid 
over to the next session. 


New York 

Compulsory Education. Bill making miscellaneous 
changes as to procedure and administration passed in 
Senate but died in Assembly Committee. 

Continuation Schools. All bills which would have 
weakened the continuation school provisions died 
without leaving Committee. 

The bill providing for at least 20 hours a week of 
continuation school, with vocational counsel and 
guidance during periods of unemployment, passed 
both houses, but the Assembly reconsidered its vote 
and recommitted the bill. 

Educational Requirements. A bill permitting the 
issuance of schooling record to 15-year-old children 
residing in certain rural common school districts, 
who have not completed the sixth grade requirement, 
if excused by the Commissioner of Education, awaits 
the Governor's signature. 

Enforcement. A bill which would have given the 
State Commissioner power to enforce the child labor 
law in mercantile establishments in small villages 
where the local Department of Health now has charge, 
died in Committee. 

Federal Child Labor Amendment. Assembly resolu- 
tion for ratification was killed in Committee. 

Hours for Women and Girls Over 16. A bill which 
amends the 48-hour law, limiting overtime and defin- 
ing conditions for overtime work, awaits the Gover- 
nor's signature. 

Minimum Age. The measure raising the minimum 
age for employment to 15 years passed the Senate 
but died in Rules Committee of the Assembly. 


RHODE ISLAND 
School Attendance. The bill requiring children be- 
tween 15 and 18 who are not attending school regularly 
to report to the superintendent for vocational counsel 
passed in the House. 























J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 


National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $....... 
for the support of your work. 
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Address 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members 
contributing $2 or more. 








Courtesy of Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc. 
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